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The  Tribe  of  God  in  Africa 

The  Travel  Letters  from  which  these  extracts  are  made 
were  written  from  Cameroun  by  Mr.  'Wheeler  and  Mr. 
Russell,  members  of  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Foreign  Board 
to  visit  the  West  Africa  Mission  in  the  summer  of  1928. 


Yaounde 


ON  THE  thirty-sixth  day  from  New  York,  we  sighted  the  shores 
of  Cameroun.  Our  steamer  had  come  to  anchor  early  in  the 
morning  in  the  Cameroun  River  off  the  port  of  Douala.  The 
German  and  Basel  missionaries  were  driven  out  of  Cameroun  during 
the  war  and  have  not  returned.  Their  field  has  been  assigned  to  our 
Mission  and  to  the  Paris  Evangelical  Society  which  now  has  nineteen 
missionaries  in  the  Mandate. 

Our  first  visit  was  in  Yaounde,  the  capital  of  Cameroun,  200  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  little  French  train  with  its  four  diminutive  cars 
on  its  meter-wide  track  looked  all  the  smaller  as  it  stood  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  trees  of  the  tropical  forest.  All  that  day  we  ran 
through  the  virgin  jungle.  At  times  we  appeared  to  be  in  a  tunnel 
that  had  been  cut  through  the  forest  wall,  so  close  grew  the  trees 
and  so  thick  and  tangled  was  the  tropical  growth  on  every  side.  At 
long  intervals  the  wall  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  small,  box-like, 
whitewashed  station  buildings,  with  Bulu  names  on  staring  sign¬ 
boards:  “Makak,”  “Otele,”  “Eseka.”  At  each  station  there  would 
be  a  little  group  of  onlookers.  As  we  went  deeper  into  the  interior 
we  saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  much  as  they  appeared  before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man;  the  children  entirely  without  clothes;  and 
the  men  and  many  of  the  women  with  no  clothing  except  a  piece  of 
cloth  about  their  waists  or  a  longer  cloth,  the  “endele,”  tied  under 
the  arms  and  falling  to  the  knees.  Their  villages  stretched  along  the 
government  roads;  a  single  or  double  line  of  oblong  one-story  houses 
with  walls  of  bark  and  roofs  of  palm  thatch.  A  picturesque  group 
awaited  us  at  Yaounde;  British  and  French  with  sun  helmets  and  in 
tropical  white;  natives  clad  much  as  we  had  seen  others  in  the  forest, 
the  blackness  of  their  skins  contrasting  vividly  with  the  white  of  the 
Europeans’  clothes;  Mohammedans,  in  long,  flowing,  toga-like  robes 
with  white  turbans  or  red  fezes;  French  officials  and  soldiers  in  khaki 
uniforms,  with  “shorts”  and  red  caps.  An  oriental  touch  was  given 
by  several  rickshaws,  and  sedan  and  hammock  chairs. 

The  Mission  has  approximately  seventy  acres  of  land  on  a  hilltop 
that  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  cone-shaped  wooded  hills  sur- 
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rounding  Yaounde.  There  are  two  mission  residences  with  a  third 
now  being  built.  There  is  a  well  constructed  chapel  of  native  stone 
which  is  a  pleasing  landmark  and  buildings  are  under  construction  for 
the  girls’  school  and  for  a  boys’  school.  The  station  has  been  open  for 
only  six  years  but  already  substantial  progress  has  been  made  and  the 
work  of  the  mission  and  church  is  well  represented  at  the  capital. 

We  called  upon  Governor  Marchand,  who  expressed  warm  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Mission  which  he  said  was  of  great  service  to  the 
people  of  Cameroun.  Under  Governor  Marchand’s  administration 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  construction  of  motor  roads,  the 
Mandate  now  having  approximately  twenty 'five  hundred  miles  of  such 
highways.  The  opening  of  these  roads  and  of  the  railroad  has  prac' 
tically  eliminated  the  native  carriers,  and  this  picturesque  part  of  the 
life  of  Cameroun  is  rapidly  disappearing.  But  the  improved  com' 
munication  has  quickened  the  economic  and  civilising  currents  of  life 
in  the  Mandate.  The  trade  of  Cameroun  is  now  valued  at  365  mil' 
lion  francs  a  year,  and  the  progress  made  is  a  tribute  to  the  energy 
and  vision  of  the  French  Government. 


Elat 


**  H  ^  LAT”  means  “Covenant.”  This  name  was  substituted  for  the 
'^government  designation,  Ebolowa,  meaning  “dead  chimpanzee.” 

The  site  for  the  station  was  selected  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Good  on  one 
of  his  last  trips  before  his  death  in  1894.  The  station  was  formally 
organized  in  1895.  Later,  it  was  moved  from  its  original  location  to 
a  less  restricted  area.  The  station  now  owns  ground  comprising  1,060 
acres.  The  altitude  is  about  2,000  feet. 

The  largest  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world,  with  a  membership 
of  over  7,000,  was  for  a  number  of  years  in  Elat,  Africa.  For  various 
reasons,  the  claim  to  premier  size  can  no  longer  be  made,  but  the  activ' 
ities  of  the  Elat  mission  station  justify  the  statement  that,  considering 
the  number  of  missionaries,  and  the  equipment,  there  is  being  rendered 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  missionary  services  in  the  whole 
world. 

Leaving  Yaounde  by  motorcycle  and  sidecar,  piloted  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Johnston,  we  went  fifty  miles  to  Olama  for  a  meeting  and  conference 
with  the  Christians  there.  Olama  takes  it  name  from  the  chief  of  the 
local  Yaounde  tribe,  who  some  years  ago,  hearing  “the  Words  of 
God,”  turned  his  back  on  tribal  mores  and  practices,  gave  up  his 
polygamy,  which  meant  putting  away  eleven  of  his  twelve  wives,  and 
took  his  stand  as  a  follower  of  Christ  in  The  Tribe  of  God.  The  chief 
was  at  the  meeting  and  has  a  most  impressive  personality.  He  has 
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been  a  staunch  friend  of  the  church  and  one  of  its  most  generous 
supporters. 

Our  mode  of  travel  to  Elat,  and  the  time  taken  for  this  journey, 
were  indicative  of  the  recent  and  rapid  change  in  transportation  in 
Cameroun.  We  left  Olama  at  8:00  in  the  evening;  were  in  Yaounde 
at  10:30;  left  next  morning  at  5:00;  and  were  in  Elat,  150  miles  from 
Yaounde,  at  2:00  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Rounding  a  bend  in  the 
road  as  we  approached  Elat,  we  came  upon  what  appeared  to  be  a 
small  New  England  industrial  village,  inserted  in  the  tropical  land' 
scape,  with  sawmill,  workmen’s  houses,  church,  stores,  and  schools,  and 
bungalow  residences  grouped  about  the  “town  green.” 

Practically  every  branch  of  missionary  service  is  exemplified  at  Elat. 
There  is  the  educational  work,  in  the  native  idiom  and  in  the  French 
of  the  Mandate  Power,  both  for  boys  and  for  girls.  In  the  girls’ 
school  for  the  past  year,  over  200  were  enrolled,  with  eighty  in  the 
dormitories.  The  attendance  is  restricted  to  unmarried  girls,  and  the 
school  has  never  been  able  to  care  for  all  those  who  wanted  to  come. 
The  French  school  has  236  boys  enrolled,  180  of  whom  are  boarders. 
There  are  six  regional  French  schools  in  the  outlying  districts  with  200 
pupils,  and  seventy'eight  village  schools  with  3,500  boys  and  girls 
enrolled.  These  village  schools  are  a  unique  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  Mission,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  duplicated  in  any  other 
field.  The  Government  as  yet  has  provided  no  primary  education.  All 
the  educational  work  in  this  field  is  being  done  by  our  Mission.  There 
are  over  28,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  these  schools  throughout 
Cameroun. 

Thirty'five  years  ago  not  one  person  in  “Bululand”  could  read,  nor 
was  there  anything  to  be  read.  Every  one  who  has  learned  to  read 
and  write  his  own  language  in  Cameroun  has  been  taught  in  one  of 
these  mission  village  schools.  The  curriculum  is  obviously  simple;  the 
three  R’s  are  taught,  a  Bulu  Primer  and  a  New  Testament  reader  and 
in  some  schools  a  beginning  in  French  is  made.  “Most  of  the  children 
have  only  wooden  slates  and  there  are  usually  only  split  logs  for  seats.” 

In  most  instances,  the  cost  of  the  schoolhouse  and  equipment,  and  a 
part  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  have  been  contributed  locally  by  the 
people  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  literacy 
in  Cameroun  but  throughout  the  population  in  general  it  would  proba' 
bly  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  In  the  Christian  communities,  due  to  these 
village  schools,  the  percentage  among  the  adults  would  exceed  5  per 
cent;  practically  all  of  the  younger  generation  can  read  and  write. 
These  village  schools  have  obvious  limitations;  but  when  viewed  as 
their  only  introduction  in  the  world  of  books  and  as  a  means  of  spread' 
ing  the  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God  throughout  the  whole  literate 
population,  these  schools  have  performed  an  extraordinary  service. 
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Printing  and  publication  are  represented  by  the  Halsey  Memorial 
Press,  built  by  gifts  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  for  many  years 
the  much  loved  secretary  of  the  Mission.  The  Press  prints  in  English 
“The  Drum  Call,”  the  quarterly  of  the  Mission,  read  by  many  friends 
of  the  work  in  America.  It  also  printed  nearly  two  million  pages  last 
year  in  Bulu  and  other  native  dialects.  The  new  hymnals  in  Bulu 
will  shortly  be  issued  by  the  press  in  cooperation  with  a  publishing 
house  in  America.  The  late  John  H.  Bradford  was  for  a  number  of 
years  in  charge  of  the  Press — one  of  the  truest  and  best  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  force,  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  grave  is  in  the  little 
mission  cemetery  at  Elat,  but  the  Press,  which  was  his  own  creation, 
and  which  he  so  faithfully  and  efficiently  supervised,  will  continue  its 
indispensable  task  and  is  alike  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Bradford  and  to  Dr. 
Halsey. 

Industrial  and  vocational  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Frank  James 
Industrial  School,  with  its  sawmill,  band  saw,  shingle  saw,  bench  saw, 
and  lathes,  a  planing  mill,  a  machine  shop,  a  tailor  shop,  a  shoe  shop,  a 
brick  kiln,  a  chair  and  furniture  shop  and  blacksmith  shop.  An  electric 
power  plant  supplies  power  during  the  day  and  light  to  the  missionary 
residences  and  schools  at  night.  The  total  number  of  men  employed 
by  the  school  and  connected  with  its  work  is  over  1,000. 

Experimental  work  in  agricultural  development  is  carried  on  in  the 
mission  gardens  and  in  a  large  acreage  turned  over  to  this  develop¬ 
ment.  A  school  for  missionaries’  children  is  also  located  at  Elat. 

One  afternoon  we  went  to  the  Leper  Colony  about  five  miles  beyond 
the  Central  Hospital.  There  are  reported  to  be  over  40,000  lepers  in 
Cameroun.  The  French  Government  maintains  several  asylums  for 
them,  but  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  There  are  280  lepers  living 
in  the  village  of  the  mission  asylum;  another  asylum  at  Okung,  fifty 
miles  from  Elat,  has  284  lepers.  They  receive  treatment  every  week 
with  injections  of  ethelesters  of  chaulmoogra  oil.  Remarkable  progress 
has  been  made  by  those  who  have  been  regularly  treated.  Some  boys 
who  formerly  had  leprosy  marks  clearly  upon  them  now  have  clear  and 
fair  skin.  Some  of  the  patients  have  been  released  as  definitely  cured. 

Later  we  saw  the  crowds  of  patients  at  the  Central  Hospital,  with 
a  single  doctor  and  one  American  nurse  on  the  force.  This  is  the  best 
equipped  institution  of  its  kind  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  There 
is  a  good  native  force  which  is  being  trained  and  is  increasingly  help¬ 
ful,  but  both  the  American  and  native  staffs  need  strengthening.  We 
saw,  under  the  microscope,  the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  come 
in  with  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  the  germs  of  sleeping 
sickness  which  is  invading  Central  Cameroun.  We  watched  the 
single  American  doctor  and  nurse  trying  valiantly  to  meet  the  varied 
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needs  of  the  patients,  of  the  men  and  the  women  and  the  babies.  The 
hospital  has  beds  for  240  patients;  the  number  of  impatient  days  last 
year  was  reported  as  63,000;  of  individual  out-patients,  6,500;  of 
dispensary  calls,  10,000;  of  neo-salvarsan  injections,  5,300;  of  ulcers 
dressed,  26,000;  major  and  minor  operations,  775.  How  can  one 
doctor  and  one  nurse  carry  the  daily  burden  of  this  overwhelming 
task?  They  did  their  work  bravely,  but  they  were  overwhelmed  and 
the  effect  of  the  morning  was  clearly  exhausting  to  them. 

The  Elat  Church,  with  a  present  membership  of  1,701,  is  the  central 
church  in  the  region  which  includes  a  church  membership  of  5,481. 
The  average  Sunday  attendance  at  these  surrounding  churches  was,  in 
1927,  14,550. 

The  memory  of  the  Sunday  services  will  long  be  with  us.  Two 
hours  before  the  morning  service,  the  people  began  to  throng  the 
great  tent-like  church  building  of  thatch  and  bark  and  bamboo. 
Nearby  the  drum  was  sounding  the  calls.  “Bote  bese,  bote  bese, 
Bote  bese,  bi  azu!”  “Everybody,  everybody,  everybody,  come!” 
“Any  one  who  has  a  brother,  come!  any  one  who  has  a  brother,  come!” 
“Bring  your  brother,  bring  your  brother!”  “Everybody,  come!” 

The  crowds  continued  to  enter  the  church,  many  of  the  women 
with  babies  in  the  sling  shoulder  strap — “the  doe,”  the  men  mostly 
clothed  neatly.  When  the  service  began,  there  were,  by  actual  count, 
over  5,100  in  the  main  church  and  1,700  in  an  overflow  meeting  in 
another  building;  6,800  in  church  attendance  that  Sunday  morning. 
That  afternoon  there  were  3,000  at  the  Communion  Service,  2,000 
partaking;  fifty-three  babies  were  baptized.  We  spoke  through  in¬ 
terpreters,  and  were  impressed  by  the  receptivity  and  discipline  of 
those  vast  audiences,  their  strict  attention,  the  quietness  of  the  little 
children  and  of  the  babies,  and  the  instantaneous  and  warm  responses 
in  Bulu  to  questions  in  the  addresses,  and  the  ringing  voices  united  in 
the  familiar  hymns.  It  is  the  custom  to  interpolate  an  address  with 
questions  which  the  audience  answers  with  deep-voiced  musical  assent, 
“mmmmmmmmmmmmmmm.”  A  skillful  speaker  or  interpreter  plays 
upon  an  audience  so  that  it  hums  like  a  living  instrument.  We  think 
that  no  one  could  face  that  audience  of  black  people  who,  a  genera¬ 
tion  before,  had  never  heard  of  Christ,  and  now  were  united  in  loyalty 
and  in  love  for  him — no  one  could  face  that  throng  and  not  believe 
in  foreign  missions  and  thank  God  for  them,  and  we  wished  every 
member  of  our  Church  could  have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing 
that  sight  of  the  gathering  of  the  tribe  of  God  in  Elat. 

Those  who  are  church  members  have  been  tried  and  tested  and 
have  gone  through  searching  discipline.  It  is  necessary  for  them  first 
to  enter  the  “Ezulan”  or  Lower  Catechumen  Class,  in  which  they 
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must  remain  for  at  least  one  year,  and  then  if  their  record  is  clear, 
they  are  advanced  into  the  “Nsamba”  or  Higher  Catechumen  Class 
where  they  are  kept  for  at  least  another  year.  They  must  give  evi- 
dence  of  true  conversion  and  of  unblemished  character  before  they 
are  admitted  to  their  first  communion  and  church  membership.  We 
met  with  the  church  session  at  Elat  which  was  considering  matters  of 
discipline  and  of  individuals  who  had  to  be  dropped  from  one  class 
of  inquirers  to  another  and  we  were  impressed  by  the  strictness  of 
the  standards  and  the  high  ethical  level  which  was  being  maintained. 
Where  there  is  so  much  communal  life  and  so  little  privacy,  a  per¬ 
son’s  life  is  known  to  all  and  those  who  have  been  admitted  finally 
into  membership  in  the  tribe  of  God,  have  overcome  temptations  in 
many  ways  far  more  insidious  and  strong  than  many  church  members 
at  home  have  to  face,  and  have  given  conclusive  proof  of  their  right 
to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those  who  walk  in  this  new  and 
living  way. 


Lolodorf 

WHEN  we  left  Elat  we  drove  50  miles  to  Lolodorf.  This 
station,  known  as  Bibia  by  the  natives,  and  as  MacLean 
Memorial  Station  by  the  missionaries,  takes  its  name  from 
that  of  a  native  chief,  Lolo,  and  the  German  phrase  for  village,  Dorf. 
It  was  founded  in  1897. 

An  important  work  has  grown  up  among  the  surrounding  people, 
chiefly  the  Ngumba,  Bulu,  and  Yaounde  tribes. 

The  local  church  has  a  membership  of  over  1,200,  with  1,800  in 
the  two  inquirers’  classes.  There  are  two  other  strong  churches  in 
neighboring  villages,  fifty-six  evangelistic  points,  and  a  total  average 
Sunday  attendance  in  this  area  of  over  5,000.  The  church  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  I.  Good,  the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  C. 
Good,  the  pioneer  missionary  in  the  Cameroun  interior,  who  chose 
the  location  of  this  station  on  his  last  journey  before  his  death  in  1894. 
Dr.  Good  is  also  engaged  in  important  translation  work,  having 
carried  the  bulk  of  the  labor  of  the  revision  of  the  New  Testament 
recently  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  and  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Old  Testament,  now  under  way,  and  of  many  hymns. 
He  is  also  the  head  of  the  recently  organized  language  school  for  new 
missionaries. 

Lolodorf  is  an  important  educational  center.  There  is  a  Station 
French  School;  four  regional  French  schools  in  the  area  and  forty-four 
village  schools;  a  girls’  school,  and  a  school  for  evangelists  in  which 
seventy-eight  men  were  enrolled  last  year. 
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The  Dager  Memorial  Training  School  bears  the  name  of  one 
of  the  most  honored  missionaries  in  Cameroun  who  gave  eighteen 
years  of  service  before  his  death  in  1917.  This  school  offers  further 
preparation  of  men  for  the  ministry  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Melvin  Fraser,  a  veteran  of  the  Mission  who  came  to  Africa  in 
1894.  Dr.  Fraser  has  done  important  work  in  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  of  hymns.  The  evangelists’  class,  the  seminary 
and  the  language  school  are  housed  in  a  two-story  building  which  is 
quite  a  landmark  in  that  region. 

There  are  a  hospital  and  dispensary  with  two  hospital  wards.  Last 
year  nearly  1,000  patients  were  treated;  over  3,000  procured  medicine 
and  the  record  for  June,  1928,  showed  forty-two  in-patients,  328  out¬ 
patients,  160  who  had  secured  medicine,  over  300  who  had  been  given 
neo  injections,  over  400  who  had  been  treated  for  ulcers,  and  major 
operations  12.  All  this  had  been  done  by  a  native  force,  with  no 
resident  American  doctor,  but  with  sporadic  visits  by  a  doctor  from 
Elat. 


Coast  Stations 

FROM  the  opening  of  the  station  at  Batanga  in  what  is  now 
Cameroun,  dates  the  beginning  of  the  fruitful  and  flourishing 
service  that  has  developed  in  the  forests  of  Cameroun.  The 
station  was  extended  from  Batanga  six  miles  north  to  Kribi  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kribi  river.  In  1892,  Dr.  A.  C.  Good  penetrated  the 
interior  and  marked  out  sites  for  the  stations  of  Efulan,  Elat  and 
Lolodorf. 

We  visited  Benito,  Batanga  and  Kribi,  all  situated  along  the  coast. 
The  trip  from  Kribi  to  Bata  was  made  on  the  way  to  Benito  by  launch. 
From  Bata  we  drove  in  a  Ford  truck,  25  miles  south,  mainly  along 
the  beach,  to  Belondo,  two  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Benito 
river,  the  site  of  the  Benito  station  occupied  in  1865. 

Benito  means  “beautiful”  in  Spanish  and  the  name  is  well  chosen. 
The  Mission  property  is  well  located  on  a  beautiful  bluff  rising  over 
100  feet  above  the  sea,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  river 
and  mouth  of  the  wide  encircling  bay.  The  center  of  activity  has 
now  been  shifted  to  the  Cameroun  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
work  on  the  coast  and  in  Spanish  Guinea  has  been  transferred  in¬ 
creasingly  to  the  native  church.  In  1924  the  missionary  force  was 
withdrawn.  The  local  church  has  continued  and  there  are  some  700 
communicants  at  Benito  and  points  along  the  coast — at  Evune,  at 
Hanje  and  at  Ekuku. 
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At  the  meeting  held  on  Sunday  there  were  about  300  gathered  in 
the  church  building.  They  appealed  for  the  return  of  the  mission' 
aries,  particularly  of  a  teacher  for  a  school  for  their  children,  whom 
they  did  not  wish  to  send  to  the  Catholic  and  Government  schools, 
and  also  for  a  resident  minister  and  a  doctor. 

We  reached  Batanga  in  the  evening  and  spent  two  days  there.  The 
reception  given  us  at  this  oldest  of  our  Cameroun  stations  was  hearty 
and  vociferous.  No  less  than  three  brass  bands  visited  us  the  day 
after  our  arrival.  In  the  morning  the  first  band,  of  about  fifteen 
pieces,  brought  a  tightening  of  our  throats  and  a  thrill  to  our  hearts 
as  they  crashed  into  “The  Star'Spangled  Banner.”  They  played  this 
with  a  snap  and  spirit  that  would  do  credit  to  many  a  band  in 
America. 

We  had  a  meeting  and  a  conference  with  the  native  Christians 
who  were  anxious  lest  the  work  at  Batanga  should  fall  behind  that 
of  the  work  in  the  interior.  They  said,  “You  are  our  mothers  and 
fathers,  and  no  mother  and  father  should  leave  their  children  as  long 
as  the  children  need  them.” 


In  the  Bush — Efulan,  Foulassi,  Metet 


WE  visited  three  Mission  Stations  in  the  interior  “in  the  bush.” 
They  are  located  at  Efulan,  at  Foulassi,  and  at  Metet.  They 
vary  in  age  from  Efulan,  the  oldest  of  the  interior  centers, 
which  was  opened  in  1893,  to  Foulassi,  a  younger  station,  opened  in 
1916,  and  Metet,  formally  organized  in  1909. 

We  will  always  remember  Efulan  because  of  its  sylvan  beauty  and 
setting  and  because  of  the  friendliness  and  sturdiness  of  the  Church 
there. 

Efulan  is  fifty'six  miles  from  Kribi.  The  first  forty  miles  of  the 
road  it  is  possible  to  use  a  motor  car,  but  the  last  sixteen  miles  beyond 
the  River  Nja  Bilobi,  the  trail  narrows,  so  that  it  is  just  possible  to 
follow  it  by  motorcycle.  Nearly  all  day  it  rained,  but  the  mists  could 
not  obscure  the  beauty  of  the  forest  and  of  the  great  trees,  “patient 
under  the  vehement  rain.”  Efulan  Station  is  a  diminutive  city  set 
upon  a  hill  1,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  other 
similarly  shaped  conicabtempled  hills,  with  the  unbroken  forest 
stretching  out  in  every  direction. 

The  setting  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  wild  life  of  the  forest,  and  there 
is  much  game  in  this  wooded  district.  We  were  entertained  with 
stories  of  elephant  hunts  not  far  from  Efulan  Hill.  We  saw  in  many 
places  snares  and  deadfalls  set  for  smaller  game. 
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At  Efulan  also  we  saw  the  shyest  human  denizens  of  the  forest,  a 
group  of  dwarfs,  who  after  several  days’  persuasion,  came  to  call 
upon  us. 

They  were  little  men,  seven  in  number,  not  over  five  feet  in  height, 
lighter  in  hue  than  the  other  natives,  with  less  negroid  lips  and  fea' 
tures,  with  bright,  quick'glancing  black  eyes  that  took  in  everything 
and  yet  rarely  met  your  own.  They  have  an  expression  of  melancholy 
that  seems  in  keeping  with  their  homes  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
and  that  is  not  seen  in  the  faces  of  people  who  dwell  in  towns.  The 
dwarfs  are  great  climbers  and  two  of  them,  at  our  request,  obligingly 
ran  up  two  straight  boiled  trees  of  the  station,  so  that  we  might  secure 
moving  pictures  of  the  feat.  We  asked  them  if  they  knew  about 
God.  Two  of  them  were  studying  in  the  Boys’  School  and  said  they 
had  heard  of  him.  The  leader  answered  that  they  were  people  who 
just  sat  in  the  forest  and  how  could  they  know  about  God?  But  he 
said  he  understood  that  the  white  people  had  the  Words  of  God,  that 
he  would  like  to  know  about  them  and  about  Jesus.  As  he  said  this, 
his  sharp  eyes  softened  and  became  contemplative  and  subdued. 

There  was  warm  friendliness  in  the  greetings  given  to  us  all  along 
the  road  to  Efulan  and  at  the  meetings  held  during  our  stay  there. 
Thirty'five  years  have  passed  since  the  opening  of  the  work  and  a 
second  generation  of  Christians  are  growing  up.  All  along  the  road 
to  Kribi  are  Christians  and  the  good'will  and  happiness  which  were 
evident  in  their  greetings  as  we  passed  through  their  towns  in  Ford 
and  motorcycle  were  real  tributes  to  the  friendliness  of  the  Gospel 
and  were  indicative  of  the  gratitude  they  felt  for  the  message  which 
the  missionaries  had  shared  with  them.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  sit' 
ting  in  the  palaver  huts  of  various  villages,  about  the  tiny  log'end  fire 
that  is  always  burning  in  these  social  centers,  and  of  talking  with  the 
older  Christians. 

We  were  piloted  by  motorcycle  back  to  Kribi  and  went  that  after' 
noon  sixty'eight  miles  to  Lolodorf,  the  next  morning  fifty  miles  to 
Elat,  and  started  in  the  afternoon  for  the  fifty'mile  trip  to  Foulassi. 
We  were  to  be  met  by  a  representative  of  this  station,  but  he  was 
delayed  on  account  of  the  building  of  two  bridges  on  the  newly  cut 
motor  road,  and  we  did  not  get  off  until  the  following  day.  “Efulan” 
means  “mingling”  and  “Foulassi”  comes  from  the  same  root,  and  the 
name  was  chosen  for  this  comparatively  new  station  because  of  the 
number  of  tribes  that  dwell  in  the  surrounding  district.  Foulassi  is 
about  2,200  feet  above  sea  level;  the  station  property  has  been  newly 
built  and  impressed  us  as  being  well  kept. 

We  were  reminded  that  we  were  indeed  in  the  bush  by  the  concert 
given  one  night  by  a  famous  player  of  a  unique  musical  instrument. 
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the  “mvet.”  He  wore  a  feather  head-dress  and  bells  on  his  ankles,  and 
recited  a  long  narrative,  punctuated  by  shrill  cries  and  accompanied 
at  times  by  a  ringing  chorus  from  the  auditors,  of  a  famous  personage 
who  lived  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  He  recounted  the 
ancient  tribal  wars,  the  first  meetings  brought  about  by  the  white 
men,  called  “ghosts,”  the  explosive  coming  of  the  motorcycle  and 
automobile  into  the  forest,  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  and  the 
first  sight  of  an  aeroplane  over  the  forests  of  Cameroun.  The  old 
musician  had  an  evil,  sly  face  and  was  clearly  a  survival  of  olden  days 
in  Africa. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday  and  we  were  awakened  by  the  singing 
of  familiar  hymns,  Christian  hymns,  that  brought  into  that  forest 
clearing,  against  the  background  of  dark  native  customs,  and  the  sin¬ 
ister  life  of  the  jungle,  the  sweetness  and  benediction  of  the  spirit 
of  Christ. 

Metet  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Foulassi.  It  was  a  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  to  drive  as  it  was  possible  to  do  on  this  open  road  at  forty  miles 
through  the  forest,  covering  in  one  hour  as  much  distance  as  three 
years  before  would  have  required  a  day  to  traverse. 

The  work  at  Metet,  founded  in  1910,  has  developed  in  a  steady 
and  strong  way.  From  Metet  were  sent  out  the  workers  who  began 
the  evangelisation  in  the  cannibal  district  of  the  Mekaes,  where  an 
out-station  is  now  located  at  Abong  Mbang. 


Abong  Mbang 

FROM  Yaounde  we  went  to  Ayos,  headquarters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  its  sleeping  sickness  work;  then  from  Ayos  we  ferried 
the  Nlong  River  in  a  huge  canoe  over  forty  feet  in  length,  dug 
out  of  a  single  tree.  Once  over  the  river,  the  trail  to  Abong  Mbang 
began.  For  nearly  five  hours,  we  followed  a  path  none  too  smooth, 
which  at  times  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  barely  possible  for  one  to 
hold  a  footing  and  push  the  motorcycle.  Through  the  tall  grass 
twelve  feet  high,  through  native  villages,  up  and  down  hill,  the  trail 
led.  In  one  section  for  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  there  were  fifty-three 
culverts  or  bamboo  bridges,  and  it  required  strength  to  guide  and 
propel  our  vehicle  on  the  slippery  path. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  the  station,  for  in  the  tropics 
night  comes  quickly  and  after  6  o’clock  there  is  no  twilight.  It  was 
a  hard  trip,  with  many  an  up  and  down  and  on  and  off,  but  the 
welcome  awaiting  us  was  worth  the  effort. 
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This  station,  opened  about  a  year  ago,  is  on  a  hilltop  five  miles 
west  of  the  Government  Station  at  Abong  Mbang.  It  is  158  miles 
from  Yaounde,  the  capital  of  the  Mandate,  and  is  in  an  area  popu- 
lated  by  the  Njem,  Badjoe,  Bikele  and  Mekae  tribes.  The  road  from 
Ayos  has  not  been  completed  due  to  the  scarcity  of  men  fit  for  labor 
and  because  of  lack  of  food  in  the  region.  The  Government  has 
rightly  insisted  that  gardens  be  planted. 

Because  human  needs  have  been  met  at  this  station,  the  natives 
have  called  it  “The  Hill  of  Help.”  Not  only  Christians  have  come 
for  treatment  in  the  dispensary,  but  Hausa,  Roman  Catholic  and 
pagan  have  come,  too,  for  healing.  The  church  has  now  a  membership 
of  400  and  the  edifice  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  church  and 
school. 

On  Saturday,  we  held  a  conference  with  eighty'six  of  the  cate' 
chists,  who  are  in  charge  of  our  schools  and  evangelistic  work.  For 
two  hours  we  listened  to  their  problems  and  tried  to  advise  them  as 
to  the  best  way  to  meet  them.  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
note  that  of  the  eighty'six  men  present,  thirty'two  were  being  treated 
for  sleeping  sickness,  while  the  wives  of  twenty'six  have  contracted 
the  disease,  as  well  as  many  of  their  children.  Of  the  100  evangelists 
working  in  this  district,  thirty'six  are  infected.  SixtyTour  of  the 
eighty'six  present  at  the  conference  have  come  to  work  in  this  field 
from  other  stations.  Our  native  Christian  leaders  in  true  New  Testa' 
ment  fashion  are  giving  of  themselves  in  this  infected  area,  in  fields 
other  than  their  own,  to  make  Christ  known. 

At  the  service  on  Sunday  morning,  there  were  about  600  within 
the  church  itself.  A  portion  of  the  walls  had  been  removed  and 
nearly  900  others  were  seated  outside,  taking  part  in  the  service,  and 
we  have  yet  to  meet  a  more  attentive  audience  than  at  Abong  Mbang. 
We  learned  that  of  the  575  inside  the  church  over  230  were  reck' 
oned  as  sleeping  sickness  patients. 

How  these  people  in  Africa  can  sing!  We  shall  never  forget  that 
closing  hymn,  “Tate  Zambe  ba’ale  bia  bese,”  “God  be  with  you  ’til 
we  meet  again.”  It  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  This  Lord’s  Day  at 
Abong  Mbang  will  long  be  remembered. 


Bafia 


EIGHT  years  ago,  a  native  evangelist  began  his  work  at  Bafia 
and  four  years  later  it  was  opened  as  an  out'Station  of  Yaounde. 
Unlike  most  of  our  stations  visited,  Bafia  is  in  the  grass  country. 
One  can  see  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  over  the  grassy  plain  toward 
the  encircling  hills.  It  was  here  that  only  twelve  years  ago,  native 
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tribes  declared  a  truce  for  market  day,  by  taking  human  life.  Some 
one,  old  or  young,  was  designated  by  the  headman  of  the  tribe,  as 
the  sacrifice,  and  both  tribes  set  to  with  cutlasses  and  claimed  their 
bit  of  human  flesh,  before  the  trading  began.  From  their  mud  house, 
the  missionaries  have  taught  patiently  the  things  of  God. 

Crossing  the  Senega  and  Mbam  rivers,  on  ferries  made  of  planks 
laid  across  four  large  dugout  canoes,  we  followed  the  well-constructed 
road  by  motor  truck  to  the  country  where  animal  life  is  abundant. 
In  the  Mbam  river  in  the  dry  season,  are  the  hippo  and  crocodile. 

This  is  the  country  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion.  A  frightened 
bush  cat  crossed  the  road  before  us  and  ran  into  the  jungle.  A  bush 
cow  was  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  mission  compound  a  week  ago,  and 
here  are  found  four  varieties  of  antelope,  the  wild  hog,  numerous 
varieties  of  monkeys,  and  snakes  of  various  kinds. 

These  people  are  tillers  of  the  soil  and,  under  the  direction  of  able 
and  powerful  headmen,  have  planted  their  gardens  well.  They  sup- 
plement  their  diet  with  game  killed  by  spears  or  bows  and  arrows. 

Here  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the  country  have  wrought  their 
awful  havoc  and  taken  their  dreadful  toll.  Leprosy  and  syphilis  and 
minor  ailments  have  kept  the  small  dispensary  busy  in  an  attempt  to 
minister  to  human  needs.  Pressing  needs  give  no  time  for  work  along 
the  lines  of  preventative  medicine.  Sleeping  sickness  has  begun  its 
work  and  so  frightened  are  the  natives  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Com- 
mission  of  the  French  Government,  that  they  hide  themselves  for 
days  rather  than  be  subjected  to  examination  and  treatment  as  re- 
quired  by  the  Government. 

There  are  twenty-six  evangelistic  points  in  the  district  and  fifteen 
of  these  can  be  reached  by  motorcycle.  Long  before  8  o’clock,  the 
roads  were  filled  with  people  journeying  to  the  church  which  had 
been  enlarged  and  a  native  roof  extended  from  one  building  to  give 
protection  from  the  sun.  By  9:15,  every  seat  was  filled  and  chairs 
and  boxes  were  lined  outside  within  hearing  distance.  As  we  entered 
the  building,  it  seemed  as  though  thousands  of  palm  birds  were  chat¬ 
tering  but  in  an  instant  there  was  worshipful  silence. 

The  native  licentiate  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  service.  Dr. 
Johnston  interpreted  for  us  into  Bulu,  while  three  other  interpreters 
translated  simultaneously  into  Bafia,  Yembassi  and  Osenanga.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience,  but  the  interruption  due  to  the  interpreting 
did  not  affect  the  worship  of  the  hour.  Think  of  the  change  that 
has  come  into  that  community  in  seven  years.  There  was  Ndenge, 
a  native  headman  ruling  35,000  people.  He  has  fourteen  wives  and 
is  a  nominal  Moslem,  but  very  considerate  and  thoughtful.  The  day 
of  our  visit,  Machan,  another  equally  powerful  headman,  sent  Mrs. 
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Newhouse  a  goat  with  which  to  entertain  her  guests.  One  of  his 
sons  is  a  confessing  Christian,  while  he  is  an  aggressive  Mohammedan 
and  is  doing  all  he  can  in  a  peaceful  way  to  promote  his  faith,  yet 
he  is,  willingly  or  otherwise,  tolerant  of  us  and  appreciative  of  our 
educational  work. 

Our  audience  numbered  nearly  3,000,  and  was  the  largest  service 
ever  held  at  Bafia.  Having  begun  at  9:30,  we  adjourned  at  11:30, 
permitting  those  who  were  not  communicant  members  of  the  church 
to  withdraw.  Then  we  met  a  little  group  of  about  200,  to  celebrate 
together  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord.  To  become  a  church  member 
in  Africa,  it  requires  first  a  confession  and  straightening  out  of  all 
illicit  relationships,  then  the  person  is  on  probation  for  at  least  a 
year.  If  no  charges  of  any  kind  can  be  brought  against  them  they 
are  advanced  into  the  second  catechumen  class  where  they  remain 
for  another  year  or  longer.  They  are  then  baptized  and  received  as 
members  in  good  standing  into  the  church.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  2,300  in  the  first  catechumen  class,  600  in  the  second  catechumen 
class,  and  the  membership  now  stands  at  231.  This  is  a  mighty 
tribute  to  the  efforts  of  our  missionaries.  We  marvel  at  their  patience 
and  their  endurance. 


Edea 


FROM  Yaounde  we  went  to  Edea.  Leaving  the  main  road,  we 
entered  the  station  property  under  a  series  of  arches  made  of 
palm  branches  and  on  arrival  at  the  station  compound,  we  wit' 
nessed  one  of  the  most  colorful  demonstrations  of  our  visit  in  Came' 
roun.  These  groups  favored  us  with  well  chosen  dances  and  singing, 
accompanied  by  their  native  instruments  and  only  the  moving  pictures 
taken  can  give  adequate  description  of  the  rhythmic  gyrations  of  the 
participants.  One  group  of  young  boys  and  girls  are  deserving  of 
special  mention  for  their  able  and  enthusiastic  teacher  must  have 
spent  long  hours  in  training,  and  his  pupils  were  equal  to  the  occasion 
and  a  great  credit  to  his  tutelage.  The  singing  by  a  select  group 
of  the  evangelists  was  very  well  done  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  were  able  to  break  away  for  lunch,  after  giving  voice  to  our 
appreciation. 

Edea  station  is  situated  on  a  bluff  above  the  Senega  river,  just  below 
the  great  falls,  and  here  a  fine  specimen  of  suspension  bridge  built  by 
the  Germans,  spans  the  river  and  gives  passage  to  train  and  foot. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  two'hour  conference  with  the  teachers 
and  evangelists.  Their  questions  were  of  an  unusually  high  order 
and  showed  the  background  of  training  they  have  received  under  the 
Basle  Mission  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  our  own  work.  This  work 
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at  Edea  as  well  as  at  Sakbayeme,  was  taken  over  from  the  Basle 
Mission  in  1921. 

As  the  church  was  inadequate,  the  afternoon  service  was  held  out 
of  doors  under  a  large  sheltering  tree  on  the  compound,  and  nearly 
800  persons  were  present.  At  the  close  of  this  service  many  showed 
their  appreciation  of  our  visit  in  a  tangible  way  by  presenting  gifts 
of  eggs  until  nearly  ten  dozen  had  been  received. 

The  Edea  field  has  four  organized  churches,  with  a  combined  com¬ 
municant  membership  of  3,212  and  with  more  than  ten  thousand  in 
the  two  catechumen  classes.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  where  there 
is  a  population  of  over  100,000  people  with  ten  communion  centers. 
It  takes  our  missionary  about  two  months’  time  to  complete  one  round 
of  these  centers,  traveling  150  miles  by  train,  fifty  miles  by  bicycle, 
and  nearly  200  miles  by  foot.  Edea  has  one  native  pastor,  two  licen¬ 
tiates,  and  178  evangelists  and  teachers.  The  work  is  self-supporting 
and  the  gifts  this  past  year  were  the  largest  in  the  Mission. 


Sakbayeme 


WE  left  Edea  in  the  Ford  station  wagon  for  Sakbayeme  (also 
known  as  Son  Sak).  This  was  a  four-hour  ride  through  the 
rain.  The  native  villages  along  the  road  proved  very  different 
from  those  in  Bululand.  For  the  most  part  the  houses  are  mud-plas¬ 
tered,  instead  of  bark;  and  we  noticed  with  interest  in  more  than  one 
that  windows  had  been  installed.  In  front  of  many  of  the  houses, 
close  to  the  road,  were  large  cement  tombs  with  the  inscription  of 
some  member  of  the  family  who  had  died.  We  passed  the  graves  of 
several  British  officers,  killed  in  action  when  the  British  occupied 
Cameroun  during  the  World  War.  A  great  demonstration  had  been 
planned  for  us;  through  the  line  of  palm-branch  arches  we  were  led 
by  welcoming  friends,  playing  their  native  instruments,  and  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  mission  residence,  we  were  received  by  a  band  of  one  of 
the  prominent  head  men.  The  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  the 
band  consented  to  remain  for  the  afternoon  service,  the  first  to  be 
held  in  the  new  church.  Though  the  seats  in  the  church  were  not  yet 
completed  more  than  1,200  people  were  in  attendance. 

The  next  morning  we  met  the  native  leaders  in  a  two-hour  con¬ 
ference.  From  the  report  of  the  station  to  the  Commission  the 
following  statement  is  taken:  “Son  Sak  is  a  stepchild  of  our  mission; 
built  about  1906  by  the  Basle  (German)  Mission,  it  was  taken  over 
after  the  war  by  the  French  mission;  but  at  their  own  request  we 
assumed  responsibility  in  1918.”  Son  Sak  is  built  on  a  hill  with  a 
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beautiful  view.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  its  founders.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  runs  the  Senega 
river,  in  the  dry  season  a  mild  enough  stream,  but  a  raging  torrent 
in  the  rainy  season  when  it  rises  more  than  thirty  feet.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill  is  the  main  crossing  of  the  river,  from  the  Babimbi  to  the 
Bikak.  This  road  leads  to  the  government  seat  at  Ngambi.  Motors 
run,  however,  only  to  the  river  crossing  at  Son  Sak. 

During  the  war  Son  Sak  was  the  scene  of  action;  several  shell  holes 
can  still  be  seen  in  the  zinc  roof  of  the  mission  residence.  The 
beautiful  cement  church,  built  by  the  Germans,  was  razed  during  the 
war.  Now,  after  ten  years,  the  new  church  is  nearly  completed  and 
should  be  dedicated  in  the  near  future. 

As  at  Edea,  the  natives  speak  Basa;  instead  of  “mbolo”  as  their 
word  of  greeting,  they  always  say  “morning”  whatever  the  hour. 
Our  church  here  has  220  evangelistic  points — 40  on  the  Son  Sak  side 
of  the  river  and  180  on  the  other  side. 

There  are  5,500  baptized  Christian  members  of  the  church,  and 
over  9,000  catechumens.  The  church  is  practically  selRsupporting, 
averaging  more  than  7,000  francs  a  month.  We  have  over  200 
village  schools  in  the  district  and  at  Son  Sak  over  500  boys  are  in  the 
French  school.  These  boys  are  very  carefully  selected,  and  it  we  had 
more  accommodations  we  could  enroll  double  that  number.  Seventy' 
five  girls  are  well  cared  for  in  the  new  girls’  school  house,  which  has 
a  small  basketball  court  nearby. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  have  a  tremendous  responsibility,  a  wide  area  of  needy  people, 
and  we  must  have  a  larger  force  to  meet  increasing  needs.  Let  us 
pray  fervently  together  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  his  Christ 
shall  be  advanced  throughout  the  bounds  of  our  responsibility  in 
Cameroun.  These  words  of  Dr.  Cecil  Robertson,  who  early  in  his 
service  laid  down  his  life  in  China,  are  very  appropriate:  “The  day 
is  short,  the  task  is  great;  the  workmen  are  sluggish,  the  reward  is 
much,  and  the  Master’s  call  is  urgent.” 
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